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Fawcett and Rendle state that there are more 
than six hundred species of Peperomia, and they 
carefully discriminate thirty-six species as occur¬ 
ring in Jamaica, in the distribution of five naming 
Trinidad, with which Kingsley was concerned. 
Unfortunately in their technical keys and de¬ 
scriptions they do not take into account “little 
green mouse-tails ” as a distinguishing character ! 
This omission does not prevent our perceiving how 
great a boon this work of theirs will be to all 
botanists, amateur as well as professional, to 
whom the West Indian flora makes any sort of 
appeal. 

(2) and (3) Turning now to the zoological trea¬ 
tises, in two trifles, regarding not matter but mode, 
the reader may find Mr. Gude’s volume better to his 
liking than its companions. Its alphabetical index 
is simple and continuous for genera and species, 
whereas the botanists less conveniently divide up 
theirs into a simple series for the genera, but for 
the species as many separate series as there are 
genera. Sir George Hampson’s alphabetical index 
agrees in principle with Mr. Gude’s, but parsi¬ 
moniously omits several generic names altogether. 
Also, like, the botanists, where no saving of space 
can be pleaded, he disfigures names of authorities 
by abbreviation, supplying such forms as Butl., 
Dogn., and the unpronounceable Wllgrn. and 
Hmpsn., to compare with the equally illustrious 
botanical writers Miq., Moq., and Mill., Ham., 
and Jacq., Nutt., Plum., and Tree. 

Sir G. Hampson reports that since the first and 
second volumes of the “ Catalogue of Moths ” 
were published in 1898 and 1900 respectively, to 
a total of 426 genera and 2401 species in one 
family and part of another, there have been added 
ninety genera and 1941 species, the monstrous 
Increase dealt with in the present volume. 

Similarly in Mr. Gude’s work, the family of 
Helicidae alone occupies nearly 200 pages, though 
far from covering the complete distribution of 
these familiar snails. In this subject the grow¬ 
ing importance of malacology is ever tightening 
its grip upon conchology, the immediate effect 
being to expose earlier classification at many 
points to serious need of revision. An en¬ 
thusiast in the eighteenth century, wishing 
to teach mankind how to estimate char¬ 
acter by the curves and angles of the forehead, 
says, “For this purpose, I would advise 
the physionomist to procure a collection of sculls 
of well-known persons,” evidently expecting that 
well-known persons would readily lend their skulls 
in the interest of scientific investigation. The 
modern student of mollusca wants, not so much 
the skull-cap so prized by the concnologist, as 
the molluscous body, to dissect out the radula 
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with its ribbon of (often multitudinous) teeth, to 
examine the intimate parts of the hermaphrodite 
structure, and to note, it may be, as Mr. Gude 
has done in the genus Corilla, curious differences 
between immature forms and their parents. 

Toth our zoologists evidently intend to uphold 
the pedantic, inconvenient, and unscbolarly rule 
that the specific name should agree in gender with 
the generic. The rule is unscholarly, because, 
while all sexual species of animals contain male 
individuals, the Latin tongue gives a preference 
to the masculine gender, where it has to do with 
genders in combination. The rule is inconveni¬ 
ent, because cases are continually occurring, as 
has been several times shown, in which naturalists 
are deceived as to the real gender of a generic 
name. Had he been content to leave specific 
names in the masculine gender, Mr. Gude would 
have been spared three out of the seven items of 
his list of errata. Yet in the body of the work he 
leaves Pupisoma miccyla (neuter and feminine) by 
the side of Pupisoma cacharicum, and, while him¬ 
self using P. constrictum, quotes Godwin-Austen 
for Pupa ( Pupisoma) constricUis. He treats 
Zootecus as masculine, though by its termination 
it should be regarded as neuter. In like manner 
among the moths we have the generic names 
Sphecosoma, Chionaema, Chrostosoma, Cosmo- 
soma, Empyreuma, neuter forms, all treated as 
feminine, though apparently by accident Spheco¬ 
soma nigrijer escapes a change into nigrifera. 
Why the genus Mesothen, with a Greek adverb 
for sponsor, should be deemed feminine, remains 
obscure. But, apart from any grammatical mys¬ 
teries, it remains clear that the several authors 
have applied much sound learning and solid labour 
to their very arduous tasks. 

T. R. R. Stebbing. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Ancient Hunters and Their Modern Representa¬ 
tives. By Dr. W. J. Sollas. Second Edition. 
Pp. xxiii + 591. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1915.) Price 15s. net. 

Prof. Sollas’s treatise on prehistoric archaeology 
having the title of “Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives ” was published four 
years ago. We are not surprised to know that 
the first edition was soon exhausted, for the book 
was well designed to meet the needs of a large 
public. In the present edition the author has 
incorporated accounts of the more recent dis¬ 
coveries relating to ancient man, including 
Mr. Dawson’s important find at Piltdown. 
Prof. Sollas had anticipated the discovery of such 
a form as Eoanthropus “as an almost necessary 
stage in the course of human development.’’ He 
apparently differs from Dr. Smith Woodward as 
regards the antiquity and size of brain of 
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Eoanthropus, assigning this human form to the 
“ latter half of the Pleistocene ” and giving its 
cranial capacity as “at least 1070 c.c.’’ Dr, 
Smith Woodward came to the conclusion that 
Eoanthropus belongs to the older Pleistocene, and 
in his more recent reconstruction of the skull 
represents the cranial capacity as 1300—230 c.c. 
above his original estimate. 

Prof. Sollas sums up his final conclusion as 
regards human antiquity as follows: “that man, 
not only in the narrower, specific sense but also 
in the broader generic sense—Homo—is a pro¬ 
duct of the Pleistocene epoch, the latest child 
of time, born and cradled amongst those great 
revolutions of climate which have again and again 
so profoundly disturbed the equilibrium of the 
organic world.” It will be seen from this extract 
that the author favours the older opinion that 
man made his first appearance at a comparatively 
recent date. 

The Body in Health. By Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
and J. H. Kellogg. Pp. ix + 324. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. ; London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

Of the making of books on elementary physiol¬ 
ogy and hygiene there seems to be no end, and 
the tendency to the multiplication of such manuals 
is specially marked in America. Perhaps this is 
an indication that our cousins across the sea are 
more alive to the importance of health in the well¬ 
being of a nation; they certainly make it a much 
more universal subject of school education than 
we do. The present volume has much to recom¬ 
mend it; it is clear, convincing and accurate; 
it is written in simple language and well 
illustrated; as a rule it is level-headed. The usual 
space, as in all American text-books of this kind, 
is devoted to the evil of alcohol; with that one 
has no quarrel; but tobacco also is regarded as 
nearly equally bad. The following is, for example, 
quoted with approval: “ I know whereof I 

speak when I say that tobacco when habitually 
used by the young leads to a species of im¬ 
becility; that the juvenile smoker will lie, cheat 
and steal things he would not do had he let 
tobacco alone. ’ ’ Extravagant superlatives of 
this nature often do more harm than good. 

W. D. H. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

Ultra-Violet Excitation of the D Line of Sodium. 

In a letter on this subject published in Nature, 
May 13, I showed that sodium vapour, stimulated by 
the second line of the principal series at wave-length 
3303 in the ultra-violet, fluoresces with emission of 
the D line, which is the first member of the principal 
series. 

Each of these lines is a doublet. The interesting 
question arises, Supposing that stimulation were con- 
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fined to one member only of the ultra-violet doublet, 
should we get emission only of the corresponding 
member of the D line, or would both components 
of the D line be emitted? The first alternative seemed 
a priori more probable, taking into account the result 
of Wood and Dunoyer, that if sodium vapour is 
stimulated by D light, one component of the D line 
is not able to give rise to fluorescent emission of the 
other. 

I have, however, succeeded in carrying out an ex¬ 
periment which seems to decide fairly conclusively 
in favour of the second alternative. The zinc arc 
spectrum shows an ultra-violet doublet very near the 
sodium doublet. My attention was directed to this 
by reading Prof. Wood’s account of his earlier 
attempts on the problem. Direct comparison of the 
spectra sflowed that the zinc doublet lay inside the 
sodium doublet, but that while one of the zinc com¬ 
ponents was situated at about one-twentieth of an 
Angstrom from one sodium component, and thus very 
nearly in coincidence, the other zinc component was 
four times as far from its sodium neighbour, and 
well clear of it. 

A zinc vacuum arc in quartz was used to illuminate 
the sodium vapour bulb, interposing the filter men¬ 
tioned in the former paper, for the suppression of 
visible light. With currents of three or four amperes 
nothing could be seen. Increasing the current to six 
amperes, a faint emission of D light was observed. 
It was as yet too faint for spectroscopic examination, 
but was identified by the absorption methods described 
in_ the former letter. At 15 amperes, the light was 
bright enough for a specially designed spectroscope, 
and showed both components of the D line in about 
equal intensity. 

The current was increased in successive tests to about 
100 amperes. These large currents were only kept 
on for two or three seconds so as to avoid destroying 
the lamp. For this short time the fluorescence "was 
not inferior in intensity to the light of a moderately 
salted Bunsen flame, and the components of the L> 
line were seen very bright. The intensity increases 
very rapidly with the current through the lamp. This 
is due partly, of course, to the greater brightness, 
but more to the broadening of the first zinc com¬ 
ponent, which makes it definitely overlap the first 
sodium component. Possibly at very large currents 
this cause may even bring the second zinc component 
on to the second sodium component, but plainly the 
first overlap must come in much sooner, for the 
interval to be bridged is four times less; and at the 
lowest current which brings out the D line brightly 
enough for examination, its components are approxi¬ 
mately equal. 

Wood’s failure to get any D emission is probably 
to be explained by his not having used a heavy enough 
current through the zinc lamp to secure an overlap 
of the zinc and sodium lines. R. J. Strutt. 

Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, 

May 31. 

On the Sealing of Electrical Conductors through Glass- 

At the present time there is great difficulty ir» 
obtaining soft glass with a comparatively high 
coefficient of expansion, suitable for sealing wires 
into glass tubes, bulbs, etc. The pre-war imported 
stocks of glass for this purpose are exhausted, and 
the recently published results of glass research com¬ 
mittees do not contain formulas for its manufacture. 
About three years ago, Mr. George B. Burnside, of 
the natural philosophy department of the University 
of Glasgow, discovered a method of hermetically seal¬ 
ing electrical conductors through glass and other 
vitreous substances. The process is simple, and 
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